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ceremony which I have noticed, where she remains the whole
night, having been made to believe that Juggernaut will come
and lie with her. She is commanded to enquire of the god if
the year will be fruitful, and what will be the processions, the
festivals, the prayers, and the alms which he requires in return
for his bounty. In the night one of the brahmins enters the
temple through a small back door, enjoys the unsuspecting
damsel, makes her believe whatever may be deemed neces-
sary, and the following morning when on her way to another
temple, whither she is carried with the usual forms and
magnificence, she is desired by the brahmins to state aloud to
the people all she has heard from the lustful priest, as if every
word had proceeded from the mouth of Juggernaut." l This
form of the sacred marriage was still continued at the town
of Juggernaut down at least to about the beginning of the
nineteenth century.2
The Oraons of Chota Nagpur in Bengal worship the Sun
as a God and the Earth as a Goddess, his wife. They celebrate
the marriage of the two deities every year at the time when
the sal tree is in blossom. In the marriage ceremony the
Sun-God is represented by the priest and the Earth-Goddess
by his wife. I have described the ceremony elsewhere.3 It
has since been described in much greater detail by the eminent
Indian ethnographer, Sarat Chandra Roy ; 4 but his descrip-
tion is too long for quotation.
In Africa the gods of the Baganda had human mediums
who acted purely as the mouthpieces of the deities. " When
a woman was chosen to be a medium, she was separated from
men, and had to observe the laws of chastity for the rest of her
life ; she was looked upon as the wife of the god."6 Nende,
one of the war-gods of the Baganda, had six human wives
who were princesses, and these never left the sacred enclosure
when once they had been dedicated to the deity. They had
seats in the temple, on either side of the dais on which the god
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